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Notes. 


‘MEMOIRS OF SIR J. LANGHAM, 
BARONET.’ 


I rounp the manuscript, from which the 
following memoir is printed, bound up 
with a copy of Richard Brett’s “ Vite 
Sanctorum Evangelist. Johannis, et Luce, 
Metaphraste, &c. Oxford, 1597.” No 
author’s name is appended to the manu- 
script, and no date is given. It may have 
been written in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth or the early part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Sir John Langham is not mentioned in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ ; 
nor does he appear in the Diaries of Pepys 
and Evelyn. the latter, however, under 
date of 28 Oct., 1654, there is the following 
entry: “Came Lady Langham, a kins- 
woman of mine, to visit us.” This refers, 
perhaps, to Langham’s wife. No doubt 
there must be somewhere references to a 
man so remarkable (if this memoir is to be 
trusted, as I think it may be) as the subject 





of this memoir. Probably some _ corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ will be able to tell 
us something more about him. 


_S* JoHN LANGHAM was born at Northampton » 
his Father was a Linen Draper at that Town, 
but afterwards removed to Guilsborough and 
dwelt where y® School-House now stands, which 
was afterwards erected by S' John. He died & 
left a Widow with several small Children; his 
eldest Son not being well used by his Mother, 
resolved to leave her & not to return till he should 
do it with a considerable Fortune. Accordingly 
he left her and went to London where he put 
himself Apprentice, having 1001. left him by his 
Father, to St Rob‘ Napier, alias Sandy, Turkey- 
Merchant. His Mother [Master ?] sent him Factor 
abroad—he succeeded well and made such a Return 
as highly pleased his Master—He was sent a second 
Time Factor & returned with Increase both for 
his Master & himself, & continu’d trading: And 
tho’ he met with some Disappointments which 
made his Friends & Relations advise him to sit 
down contented with what he had acquired, 
yet he resolved to push the Matter on, & did not 
leave of, till he had gained a great Estate—He 
married the Daughter of James Bunce Esq? 
sometime Member of Parliament for the City of 
London, & Sister to St James Bunce.—His Father 
in Law advised him to trade with half his Fortune, 
& to leave the other to provide for Accidents— 
He and another Merchant having bought the 
whole Produce of the Country which was Currants, 
sailed with a Fleet of Merchant Men for England, 
but were seperated by a Storm, in which his 
Vessels sunk—He got safe home & was received 
with great Joy, but did not mention his Loss— 
When he heard the Vessels that escaped were 
in the River, he went to meet them & contracted 
with the Merchant who had the other half of the 
Currants for his whole Stock, a very short Time 
was allowed him for the Payment of the Money 
which was 30,0001. all which he borrowed on his 
own Credit, & then he told his Father Bunce of 
his Loss, & what he had done to retrieve it— 
when it was known that all the Currants were in 
one Hand, & no more to come that Year, all 
hastened to buy, & he soon paid his Debts— 
raised his Fame, & cleared 30,0001. for himself. He 
lived in Bishop-Gate Street in Crossly [sic] House, 
now turned into a Square. He was an Alderman 
of the City of London, & being a Member of 
Parliament was subdued when Rebellion had 
got the Ascendant—And tho’ it was Death to aid 
Charles Stuart he conveyed 500/. yearly to him 
during his Exile—He kept a most hospitable 
House, & the Remainder of the Daily Provision 
was distributed to the Poor, as were large Quan- 
titys of Bread to the several Prisons. He was 
very bountiful to the sequester’d Clergy—The 
Rump Parliament being turned out—and a free 
one was called. Alderman Langham took his 
Seat as formerly, & when they had determined 
to bring home the King, & an Estimate was 
made of the Expence, which amounted to 60,0002. 
the House being to debate on Ways & Means to 
raise that Sum—the Alderman stood up & said 
all Parliamentary Ways take up more Time than 
this Occasion will allow—Many Things happen 
betwixt the Cup & the Lip—I will lend 30,0001. 
if any one here will lend the other 30,0007. upon 
which Lord Cravon said I will not be out-done 
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by a Citisen—Alderman Langham met the King 
at the Hague in his Fur Gown & Gold Chain, 
his Majesty asked who that venerable Gentleman 
was & upon hearing his Name said, I am more 
obliged to that Man’s Purse than to any private 
Man in England & then knighted him & his Son 
James who was with him—Soon after the King 
arrived in England he created him Baronet, being 
the Honour he chose, after being complimented 
with an Offer of the highest Titles of Honour. 

When London was on Fire in 1666 St John 
offered 5007. to those who could extinguish it 
before it reached his House, which animated the 
People, that they succeeded & had the Reward. 
When the poor Sufferers were in the Fields, some 
sick, & all wanting Necessaries, St John put into 
the Hands of proper Persons 500l. for their 
Subsistance—the second Week he gave 4001. 
the third Week 3001. the fourth Week 200/. and 
1001. ® Week till the Field was cleared of the 
unhappy Sufferers. He gave a thousand Pounds 
towards building a Church in Cornhill—10001. 
towards building the Company’s Hall of which 
he was a Free Man—And 1000/. towards building 
the Royal Exchange & many other Benefactions. 
When the Clergy were restored to their Benefices, 
& those who had unjustly enjoyed them reduced to 
Want, S' John said, they must not starve, tho’ 
they are a mistaken, deluded People, & gave them 
a weekly Allowance of Bread & Meat from his 
Slaughter-House. He would sometimes give to 
a diligent young Man sufficient to set him up in 
his Trade—& would pay Debts for honest poor 
Men to keep them out of Joal—To every one of 
his Daughters he gave 10,000/. Fortune & spent 
10001. in equiping the Bride & Wedding Enter- 
tainment—When he visited any of them, he used 
to stay about a Month carrying with him 1001. 
which he gave to make the Pot boil, as his Ex- 
pression was. 

St John’s Son William married a Daughter 
of Sir Anthony Haselwood of Maidwell a Lady 
with 30001. which were paid down — the Lady 
died in six Week’s Time. S* John hearing that 
20001. of the Money was borrowed, made a 
Visit to S* Anthony taking with him the 30002. 
which he generously gave him back.—When any 
of his Servants grew old in his Service, he would 
ask them what they had got therein, & then would 
say Business is now tiresome to you, I will allow 
you so much a Year for your Life 5, 6, or 10 
Pounds a Year as he thought proper, it is Time 
you should live free from Care, & leave serving 
an Earthly Master. He kept his Resolution of 
not seeing his Mother till he was in a flourishing 
Condition, tho’ he assisted her, his Brothers & 
Sisters with his first Profits & then visited her 
in an Equipage suitable to his Circumstances. 
St John endowed his Free School at Guilsborough 
with 801. a Year, & erected an Hospital at Cottes- 
brook which he endowed with 501. a Year And he 
has been a great Benefactor to S* [sic] Tho* Hospital 
at North’ton. Besides his great Benefactions in 
his Life Time, he left many Charities by Will. 

When S* John left his Mother, he fell a Sleep 
upon the Ground & was. awaked by Thunder & 
Lightning—He hastened to the next Town for 
Shelter, & feeling his Side a little uneasy, looked 
at it, & saw seven Stars—which remained there 
till after his Death. 

FInIs. 


BERTRAM DOBELL. 





WEBSTER AND SIR THOMAS™ 
OVERBURY. 


(See ante, pp. 221, 244, 263.) 


THERE is little in Webster’s latest play, 
‘Appius and Virginia,’ to suggest the in- 
fluence of the ‘ Characters.’ Possibly, how- 
ever, an observation made by one of the 
Lictors entrusted with the task of arresting 
Virginia, 

The calendar that we Lictors go by is all dog-days, 

‘A. and V.,’ III. ii. (Hazlitt, iii. 171). 

contains a reminiscence of ‘A Prisoner,’ 
one of the additional characters of 1616 :— 

** He is an Almanacke out of date ; none of his 
dayes speakes of faire weather.’’— Rimbault, 
p. 159. 

And we shall perhaps be justified? in 
attributing a curious piece of information 
embodied in one of Virginius’s speeches to 
a distant recollection of a not very edifying 
illustration from the description of ‘A 
Divellish Usurer.’ Icilius, seeking to com- 
fort Virginius, observes that there is hope 
that he may yet live to “‘ outwear the sorrow’’ 
of his daughter’s death, whereupon Virginius 
dolefully replies :— 

O, impossible ! 
A minute’s joy to me would quite cross nature, 
As those that long have dwelt in noisome rooms, 
Swoon presently if they but scent perfumes. 

‘A. and V.,’ V. ii. (Hazlitt, iii. 216). 
an assertion for which one hesitates to 
believe that there can be any foundation 
in fact. An apocryphal story to which a 
casual allusion is made in ‘A Divellish 
Usurer ’ may account for it :— 

‘* He is a man of no conscience; for (like the 
Iakesfarmer that swouned with going into Bucklers- 
bury) he falles into a cold sweat, if he but looke 
into the Chauncery.’”’—Rimbault, p. 134. 

It is scarcely necessary to explain that 
at this time Bucklersbury was the apothe- 
caries’ and herbalists’ quarter, where drugs 
and perfumes were sold. Students of Shake- 
speare will recall the reference in ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ III. iii. 79 :— 

And smell like Bucklersbury in simple time. 


This completes the tale of borrowings 
from the ‘ Characters’ and ‘ Newes’ to be 
found in ‘The Duchess of Malfy,’ ‘The 
Devil’s Law Case,’ and ‘ Appius and Vir- 
ginia,’ at least so far as I have been able to 
identify them. 

Tt is interesting to note that the influence 
of the ‘ Newes’ can also be detected in ‘A 
Cure for a Cuckold,’ the play in which 
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Webster collaborated with Rowley. The 
passage here quoted is from the speech 
made by Clare, on hearing Lessingham’s 
declaration of his resolution to leave her 
for ever :— - 
Fortune plays ever with our good or ill 
Like cross and pile, and turns up which she will. 
“C.C.,’ IV. ii. (Hazlitt, iv. 72-3). 
“Cross and pile” is our ‘‘ heads or tails.” 
A similar apophthegm is to be found in 
‘Countrey Newes ’ :— 

‘‘ That good and ill is the crosse and pile in the 
aime of life.’”’-—Rimbault, p. 175. 

There is, moreover, in one of the ‘ New 
Characters * @ rather disconcerting parallel 
with a passage in Webster’s ‘ White Devil,’ 
published in 1612, eleven years before ‘The 
Duchess of Malfy,’ and three years before 
the ‘ New Characters ’ :— 

Lodovico. I do thank thee, 

And I do wish ingeniously for thy sake, 
The dog-days all year long. 

‘White Devil,’ III. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 72). 
Compare the character of ‘ A Sexton ’ :— 

“* Lastly, hee wishes the Dogge daies would 
last all yeare long; and a great plague is his 
yeere of Jubile.”’—Rimbault, p. 146. 

It is possible that the process has here 
been reversed, and that the author of ‘A 
Sexton’ borrowed from the play. But, 
at a time when constant reference was made 
to the dog-days as being the most un- 
healthy period of the year, it may well be 
that to say that a person ‘“ wished the dog- 
days would last all year long ” was a common 
form of speech to imply that he was of a 
malevolent disposition, and that its intro- 
duction in the description of ‘A Sexton’ 
was for the sake of the addition to it of the 
words “and a great plague is his year of 
jubilee,” by way of complement and as an 
original variation of a proverbial phrase. 

It should be added, however, that Sir 
Thomas Overbury or the writers of these 
‘Characters, whoever they were, freely 
plagiarized from the popular literature of 
the time. There are doubtless many in- 
stances of this that have escaped my atten- 
tion. Those I cite here are interesting as 
instances of cases where the same passages 
have been borrowed from a common source, 
both by Webster and the ‘Character’ 
writer. All my illustrations from the ‘ Cha- 
racters’ are again from the ‘New Cha- 
racters ’ of 1615. As will be seen, the borrow- 
ings are from Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’ and 
Florio’s ‘ Montaigne,’ the sources to which 
Webster had recourse more frequently than 
any other. I quote first from the original 





author, next from the ‘Characters,’ and 
finally from ‘ The Duchess of Malfy ’ :— 


[Argalus to Amphialus :]....think not lightly 
of never so weak an arm which strikes with the 
sword of justice.— Arcadia,’ Book III. 

“* Never is he known to slight the weakest 
enemy that comes armid against him in the hand 
of Justice.’— A Worthy Commander in the 
Warres,’ Rimbault, p. 108. 

The weakest arm is strong enough, that strikes 
With the sword of justice. 
: ‘D.M.,’ V. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 269). 


“For Antiphilus that had no greatness but 
outward, that taken away was ready to fall 
faster than calamity could thrust him, with 
fruitless begging of life,” &«.—‘ Arcadia,’ Book II.j 

‘* He is a small wine that will not last; and 
when hee is falling, hee goes of himselfe faster 
than misery can drive him.’’—‘ An Intruder into 
Favour,’ Rimbault, p. 117. 

[Bosola to Cardinal:] Now it seems thy 

greatness was only outward ; 
For thou fall’st faster of thyself, than calamity 


Can drive thee. 
‘D.M.,’ V. v. (Hazlitt, ii. 278). 


{Lalus is described as] ‘‘ doing all things with 
so pretty a grace, that it seemed ignorance could 
not make him do amiss because he had a heart 
to do well.”’— Arcadia,’ Book I. 

‘Shee doth all things with so sweet a grace, 
it seems ignorance will not suffer her to doe ill, 
being her minde is to do well.”’— A Fayre and 
Happy Milke-Mayd,’ Rimbault, p. 119. 

Julia. Why, ignorance in courtship cannot 

make you do amiss, . 
If you have a heart to do well. 
‘ D.M.,’ V. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 262). 
In all these cases it is evident that Webster 
borrowed direct from the ‘ Arcadia.’ 


“It was told Socrates that one was no whit 
amended by his travell; I believe it well (said 
he) for he carried himselfe with him.’”—Florio’s 
‘ Montaigne,’ Book I. c. xxxviii. 

‘‘ He is travelled, but to little purpose; only 
went over for a squirt, and came backe againe, 
yet never the more mended in his conditions, 
cause he carried himselfe along with him.”— 
‘An Improvident Young Gallant,’ Rimbault, 
p. 125. 

Bosola. I have known many travel far for it 

[honesty ], 
And yet return as arrant knaves as they went forth, 
Because they carried themselves always along 
with them. 
‘D.M.,’ I. i. (Hazlitt, ii. 159). 

‘The Duchess of Malfy ’ contains numbers 
of passages for which the dramatist was 
directly indebted to Florio’s translation of 
the Essays ; here, however, he seems to have 
borrowed through the medium of the 
‘ Character ’ writer. = 
He De Syxes.§ 


(To be concluded.) 


Enfield. 
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THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See 11 S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; 
viii. 22, 81, 122, 164, 202, 242.) 


eatenat 
XIV.—SoME OTHER ForRGERIES: HUMPHREY 
Stone, Dr. THomAas MANTON, AND ‘ DE- 
POSITIONS ABOUT THE FIRE OF LONDON.’ 


Mercurius Publicus for 16-23 Jan., 
1661/2, draws attention to some forged 
** speeches ’’ of some thieves; and the same 
periodical for 23-30 Jan., 1661/2, prints a 
refutation of another forgery aimed at the 
‘Quakers, who had been emphatically disso- 
ciating themselves from the fanatics. Partly 
as a result, the latter did their best to mas- 
querade as Quakers, and very many refer- 
ences can be found in the State Papers to 
“fighting Quakers” at this time. The 
following passage in Mercurius Publicus for 
23-30 Jan., 1661/2, is, therefore, of some 
importance in Quaker history :-— 


‘There being a book lately printed, entitled, 
“The Speech and confession of Humphrey Stone, 
a quaker, &c.,’ wherein the said Humphrey Stone 
is reported to have uttered blasphemous expres- 
sions and murthered one William Frith, upon 
enquiry made, we received the following certifi- 
‘cate, 

‘** Whereas some persons of credit and good 
repute within this kingdom have (by their letters 
from London, which they shewed unto me) 
received information of a report mentioned in a 
certain book published in London, wherein it is 
set forth that one Humphrey Stone, a quaker, 
being brought before the Mayor of Dublin at the 
-sessions there held about the 22 of October last, 
was then tryed concerning his principles, for 
blasphemy and for denying Civil Law, &c., and 
at his examination used many reviling words, 
and being reproved for the same by one William 
Frith, belonging to the Lord Mayor, drew out a 
Jong knife or dagger and stabbed the said William 
Frith, so that he presently died. For which the 
said Humphrey Stone was sentenced to death 
and his head was cut off and set upon a pole, and 
that his mouth afterwards opened and shut, as 
was seen by many people. Whereupon the 
Mayor caused the head to be taken down and 
‘perboiled, and so set up again. 

“© And being requested to certifie whether the 
‘said report be true in whole or in part or not at 
all, I do here certifie that I have made diligent 
search in the records of the Tholsell of Dublin and 
do not find any such person as Humphrey Stone 
tryed before this Mayor, nor any such fact as 
stabbing before the Mayor, neither yet any such 
man as William Frith, belonging to the Mayor, 
stabbed. So that the report, in whole, is untrue 


and utterly false. ‘ 
*** Pe, Tennants. Register. 
‘** * Tholsell. Dublin. 1661.’ ” 


The forgers actually went so far as to 
fabricate farewell sermons and prayers of 





the ejected ministers of 1661; and the cele- 
brated Presbyterian divine Dr. Thomas 
Manton was compelled to advertise in the 
Newes for 24 Sept., 1663, to the following 
effect :— 

“I do utterly disclaim the Farewell sermon 
and Prayer printed in my name among other 
farewell sermons pretended to be preached by 
some London ministers, as being done without 
my privity and consent; and, indeed, having 
preached no farewell sermon at all at the time 
specified. And that which the ignorant publisher 
calls so is so strangely disguised and misrepre- 
sented by his foolish mistakes. So much I would 
sooner have signifyed to the world if occasion 
had been offered. Tho. Manton. Covent Garden. 
Sept. 23. 1663.” 

This disclaimer affects the trustworthi- 
ness of the whole of the four volumes of 
sermons of ejected ministers (printed abroad 
and secretly published), and it is to be 
feared that a good many of these have been 
quoted by writers who did not know of 
this disclaimer. Several other ministers, 
particularly Dr. Bates, disclaimed in other 
ways. 

Finally, another impudent forgery was 
the ‘Depositions about the Fire,’ also 
printed in ‘ State Trials.’ This had several 
titles (‘ London’s Flames,’ ‘ London’s Flames 
Revived,’ &c.), and was succeeded in 1670 
by a second pamphlet of depositions about 
the fires of that year, which professed to 
have been taken by Alderman Sir Richard 
Ford. This last pamphlet was entitled :— 

‘* Trap ad Crucem ; or, The Papists watchword, 
being an impartial account of some late informa- 
tions taken before several of his Majesties Justices 
of the Peace in and about the City of London; 
also a relation of the several fires that have of 
late hapned in and about the said City.” 

Elizabeth Calvert, once more, was the 
chief publisher of both these frauds (whose 
history can be traced in the Calendars of 
State Papers for 1667 and 1670), and 
these, with ‘ Mirabilis Annus,’ were un- 
doubtedly the foundation in great part of 
the further fraud of Titus Oates’s “ plot ”— 
a plot carried on by the successors of 
the same “committees of six” (Roger 
L’Estrange’s ‘ Confederates’) who gave orders 
for the fabrication of all the frauds I have 
described. A fuller account and further 
details can be found in the tract printed in 
the seventh volume of the ‘ Somers Tracts,’ 
and entitled ‘A Protestant Monument, 
erected to the immortal glory of the Whigs 
and Dutch.’ 

Another untrue narrative is that of John 
James, also in ‘ State Trials.’ 

J. B. Wrxtrams. 


(To be continued.) 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 


BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
viii. 4, 82, 183.) 


Reiicious LEADERS: PREACHERS, 
THEOLOGIANS, &¢, 


St. AUGUSTINE. 


Ebbsfleet, Isle of Thanet.—On the “ deso- 
late headland” where Augustine and his 
missionaries from Rome landed in A.D. 597, 
Earl Granville placed a Celtic cross in 1884. 
It is 18ft. high, and on the side facing the 
sea bears the following inscription :— 


Augustinus 
Ad Rutupina littora in insula Thaneti 
post tot terre marisque labores 
tandem advectus 
Hoe in loco cum Ethelberto rege congressus 
primam apud nostrates concionem habuit 
et fidem Christianam 
Que per totam Anglicanam mira celeritate 
diffusa est 
feliciter inauguravit 
A.D. DXCVII. 


Quarum rerum 
ut apud Anglos servetur memoria 
hoc monumentum ponendum curavit 
G. G. L. G. Comes Granville, portuum custos 
A.D. MDCCCLXXXIV. 


The thirteen hundredth anniversary of 
Augustine’s landing was celebrated at Ebbs- 
fleet, Canterbury, London, &c., in 1897. 


WICLIF. 


Lutterworth.—Just outside the village, at 
the junction of the Coventry and Hinckley 
roads, an obelisk was erected to commemo- 
rate Wiclif in 1897. On the base are the 
following inscriptions :— 

John Wycliffe 
Born 1324 
Died 1384 
Rector of Lutterworth 
from 1374 to 1384 


The Morning Star of the Reformation 
The First Translator of the Bible 
into the English Language 


Search the Scriptures 
The entrance of Thy Words giveth Light 
Be followers of Them who thro’ Faith 
and Patience inherit the Promises. 
Be Thou faithful unto Death. 


Erected in the 60th year 
of the reign of 

Her Most Gracious Majesty 

Queen Victoria, June, 1897. 


them. 





At a cost of 500/., raised by subscription 
in 1837, a mural memorial of Wiclif was 
erected in the church. It is placed at the 
east end of the north aisle wall, near where 
he is supposed to have been buried. It is the 
work of Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., and con- 
sists of an alto-rilievo of white marble, repre- 
senting various figures—students, priests and 
others, in an attitude of deep attention 
around the grand figure of the Reformer, who, 
with hand uplifted, is in the act of addressing, 
Below is the following inscription :— 

Sacred to the memory of 
John Wiclif 

the earliest champion of ecclesiastical reformation 
in England. | He was born in Yorkshire in the 
year 1324, |in the year 1375 he was presented 
to the rectory of Lutterworth: | where he died 
on the 31st of December 1384. | At Oxford he 
acquired not only the renown of a consummate 
Schoolman, | but the far more glorious title of 
Evangelic Doctor. | His whole life was one Im~- 
petuous struggle against the corruptions | and 
encroachments of the Papal Court, | and the 
impostures of its devoted auxiliaries, the Mendi- 
cant Fraternities. | His labours in the cause of 
Scriptural truth were crowned by one immortab 
achievement, his translation of the Bible into 
the English tongue. | This mighty work drew 
on him, indeed, the bitter hatred | of all who were 
making merchandize of the popular credulity 
and ignorance: | but he found an abundant 
reward in the blessings of his countrymen, of 
every rank and age, | to whom he unfolded the 
words of Eternal Life. | His mortal remains were 
interred near this spot : but they werenot allowed 
to rest in peace. | After the lapse of many years, 
his bones were dragged from the grave and con- 
signed to the flames | and his ashes were cast into 
the adjoining stream. 


JOHN BUNYAN. 


Bedford.—On 10 June, 1874, a bronze 

statue of John Bunyan was unveiled by 
Lady Augusta Stanley. It was presented 
to the town by the Duke of Bedford, and 
stands on St, Peter’s Green, a spot where 
five roads meet. The pedestal is of granite, 
and on the four sides are placed bronze 
rilievos of scenes in ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’ The sculptor was Sir J. E. Boehm, 
R.A., the head being copied 
‘from a contemporary painting by Sadler, now 
in possession of the Rev. Mr. Olive; and the 
costume is in accordance with that of the period. 
The attitude is that of a preacher, holding the 
open Bible in his left hand, the fingers of his right 
hand resting upon it....At his feet have fallen 
the symbols of his prison.” 
The three tons of metal used in casting 
the statue were provided “from bronze 
cannon and bells recently brought from 
China.” Below thestatue appears Bunyan’s 
signature in facsimile, and on the pedestal is 
inscribed :— 
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Presented to the 
Borough bed Bedford 
IV 
Hastings, IX. Duke of Bedford 
June 10th 1874, 
in the Mayoralty 
of 
George Hurst Esq. 

The Duke of Bedford also presented to the 
Bunyan Meeting House a pair of bronze 
doors, into which are worked ten panels 
representing as many scenes from ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress.’ They were designed by 
F. Thrupp. 

London.—John Bunyan died during a visit 
to London, at the residence of his friend John 
Strudwick, of Snow Hill. He was buried in 
Strudwick’s family vault, Bunhill Fields. 
A large sarcophagus marks the spot, near the 
centre of the southern portion of the ground. 
On the north side is a representation in relief 
of Christian setting out on his journey, and 
on the opposite side he is pictured as having 
found the Cross and lost his burden. On 
the top is a recumbent effigy of Bunyan: his 
head reclines on a pillow, and with his left 
hand he presses a book to his side. This 
memorial was erected by public subscription 
in 1862. It is the work of Mr. E. C. Pap- 
worth, who has introduced at the east end 
a piece of the old tomb, on which the fol- 
lowing inscription is recorded :— 

John Bunyan 
author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress 
Obt. 3lst Augt. 1688 
ARt. 60. 

Restored by public 
subscription under the 
Presidency of the Right 

Honorable the Earl 

of Shaftesbury, May 
62 


(West end) 


John Hirst, Hon. Sec. 

On 29 Sept., 1900, a Bunyan memorial 
window was unveiled by the Bishop of 
Rochester in Southwark Cathedral. It is 
on the north side of the nave, and is of lancet 
shape—the design revealing a medallion 
portrait of Bunyan and the scene in ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ’ where Christian loses his 
burden at the Cross. After the unveiling an 
address was delivered by Dr. Farrar, Dean 
of Canterbury. 

On 25 Jan., 1912, a Bunyan memorial 
window was dedicated in Westminster Abbey 
by the Dean, Dr. Ryle. It is on the west 
side of the north transept. Each of the two 
great lights of the window contains four 
scenes from ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’; anda 
number of scenes are also represented on a 
smaller scale in the borders, beginning with 





a portrait of Bunyan dreaming. The win- 
dow was designed by Mr. J. N. Comper, and 
after its dedication an address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. John Clifford, Chairman of 
the Memorial Committee. 
JOHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


(To be continued.) 





Witkes AND LA ROCHEFOUCAULD AT 
RoMSEY IN 1758. (See 7S. v. 169.)—In read- 
ing the Wilkes Correspondence in the British 
Museum recently, I came across this passage, 
bearing on Mr. SUMMERS’S query, in a letter 
to the patriot from a correspondent, who 
does not sign his letter, but whose hand- 
writing appears to be that of Suard :— 

**Le paquet y vous sera remis par M. le duc 
de la Rochefoucault, qui, quoique Francois, 
jeune, duc, et méme excellent gentilhomme, est 
plein de raison.’’—8 Jan., 1769. 

According to Firmin-Didot, this Duke 
(Louis Alexandre) was only born on 11 July, 
1743, so would have been but fifteen when 
the Raisonnable was captured in the Bay 
by the Dorsetshire, in 1758 or thereabouts 
(Gentleman's Magazine, 1758). But Michaud 
says he was about sixty when stoned at 
Gisors in 1792, which would have made 
him a grown man in 1758, and no longer a 
very young one in 1769. I cannot trace that 
he was ever at sea. Suard’s letter suggests 
that the Duke was then unknown to Wilkes. 

Eric R. Watson. 


CONSECRATION CROSSES AT THROCKING, 
Herts.—In July last the Rector, the Rev. 
A. W. B. Higgens, drew my attention to the 
fact that he had discovered the full twelve 
consecration crosses on the interior walls of 
Throcking Church. The ‘ Historical Monu- 
ments Commission, Hertfordshire,’ states, 
‘* On the north wall of the nave three con- 
secration crosses, painted red.” <A careful 
removal of the buff wash with which the 
walls were covered has revealed eight on the 
north wall and four on the south. 

Upon entering the church by the south 
door one will be seen on the north wall of 
the nave to the left, one below and one to 
the right of the Elwes memorial, another 
just below the window, one partly hidden by 
the pulpit, and one just to the right of it. 
On the north wall of the chancel there are 
two: one fairly high above the priests’ door, 
and one lower to the right of it. On the 
south wall of the chancel are two ; one partly 
obliterated by the piscina, and one just under 
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the two memorials which stand above it. 
On the south wall of the nave are the last 
two, both to the right of the south door, one 
a little higher than the other. The size of 
the cross is about 10 inches, and the shape 
is a cross patée, small in the centre and 
widening out towards the terminals, but 
having curved arms, the ends forming a 
circle. W. B. GerisH. 


“MARRIAGE”? AS SURNAME.—This curi- 
osity of nomenclature occurs in the Parish 
Registers of All Saints’ Church, High Roding, 
Dunmow, Essex, ad an. 1780. The name 
seems to have been pretty common in that 
district at that period. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


THE GUILDHALL.—That interesting little 
work ‘Memoires et Observations Faites 
par un Voyageur en Angleterre,’ & la Haye, 
1698, provides the following :— 

“Guildhall. La Maison qu’on appelle Guild- 
Hall est proprement ce que nous appellons 
Maison de Ville ou Hétel de Ville en France. J 
est 4 croire que la grande Sale étoit autrefois 
dorée. puis que le mot Guild, ou Gild-Hall, 
signifie Sale dorée.” 

In a foot-note the author adds :-— 

** D’autres disent que Guild est un ancien mot 
qui signifie incorporé : | Guildhall ; la Sale des 
incorporeZ, OU assocleZ. 

James Howel is apparently the principal 
authority for this traveller's identifications 
and facts, but he is not responsible for ‘‘ Gild- 
Hall signifie Sale dorée.”’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


EXECUTION OF EArt FERRERS, 1760. (See 
28. iv. 369; 8 S. ix. 308, 349, 435.)— 
The much-debated question as to whether 
the rope with which Laurence, Earl Ferrers, 
was hanged on 5 May, 1760, was of ordinary 
hemp or silken may now be regarded as 
settled, if a passage in the recently published 
“Memoirs of William Hickey (1749-1775),’ 
edited by Alfred Spencer, and published by 
Hurst & Blackett, 1913, be accepted. Hickey, 
then a boy at Westminster School, thus 
writes (p. 20) :— 

“His Lordship being found guilty and sen- 
tenced to death, Henley and I agreed to attend 
the execution, and did so....In compliment to 
his peerage he was hung by a silk halter, a common 
cord being covered with black silk....He met 
death with fortitude.” 

‘The Story of Ashby-de-la-Zouch,’ pub- 
lished locally, 1907, states on p. 423 that 
Dr. Kirkland (who attended Johnson, the 
murdered man, and lived until 1798) 





“had a museum of curiosities....including the 
bullet he had extracted from Johnson’s body and 
the rope with which Lord Ferrers was hanged. 
These were subsequently given to the next Lord 


Ferrers.’ 
W. B. H. 





Oueries. 


Wr must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


* TRANSEPT.”’’—The history of this word 
is obscure. It occurs in Leland’s ‘ Itine- 
rary, 1538-42 (ed. Miss Toulmin Smith, 
1907, iii. 239), in the account of Crediton 
Church: ‘‘ One Sir John Scylley a knight 
and his wyfe, sometyme dwelling in that 
paroche, be buried in the north transsept 
of this.” Antony Wood, 1692, spelt it 
transcept, which is occasional in later writers, 
being used even by J. R. Green, or his 
printers, in 1879. The term appears to 
have arisen in England; possibly in a 
medieval or modern Latin form, trans- 
septum or transceptum. But examples of 
the Latin form have apparently not yet been 
reported. Etymologists generally favour a 
derivation from L. trans- across + séptum 
enclosure, which makes a sense of a sort; 
transcept would imply that which is “‘ taken 
across”’?; some have suggested that it was 
an error for transsect or transect, that which 
is “cut across,’ or cross-section. It is 
much to be desired that earlier evidence of 
the word, either in English or Latin, should 
be found. It has passed in the nineteenth 
century into French, and (in_ technical 
language) into German. What is it called 
in Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


Naporron’s Army.—It has been stated 
that the stature of the Frenchman before 
the Napoleonic wars was greater than it is 
to-day. Can any of your readers tell me 
whether there is any reliable authority 
for this statement ? 

Did Napoleon fix any min‘mum standard 
of height for his troops ?. Was Marshal Soult 
a tallman? Disraeli states in ‘Coningsby ’ 
that he was of Jewish descent. If this was 
true, it does not lead one to expect a man 
above the average height. 

G. A. WooDROFFE PHILLIPS. 
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Mr. DENNIS AND ‘THE CoNnscrIouUS 
Lovers.’—Bound up with my copy of Sir 
Richard Steele’s comedy are two pam- 
phlets, the first of which is entitled :— 

“Remarks | ona | Play | call’d, | The Conscious 
Lovers, | a | Comedy. 

For, changing Rules, of late, as if Men writ 

In spite of Reason, Nature, Art, and Wit, 

Our Poets make us Laugh at Tragedy, 

And with their Comedies they make us cry. 

Prologue to the Rehearsal. 

It appears from Consideration of ancient, | as 
well as modern Time, that the Cause | and Interest 
of Criticks is the same with | that of Wit, Learn- 
ing, and good Sense. | The late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury’s Cha- | racteristicks, vol. i. p. 260. 

By Mr. Dennis. 
London, 
Printed for T. Warner at the Black-Boy in 
Pater-Noster-Row. MDCCXXIII. 
Price One Shilling. 

This pamphlet is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first of which, consisting of 
thirteen pages, is entitled ‘ Remarks | on 
the | Preface | to the | Conscious Lovers.’ 
The second section is called ‘ Remarks | 
on the | Conscious Lovers.’ Its pages are 
numbered 14 to 42, and the number 38 is 
repeated, with an asterisk, on six following 
pages. 

The second pamphlet, consisting of ninety- 
five pages, is entitled :— 

The 
Censor Censured ; 
or the 
Conscious Lovers 
Examin’d : 
in a 
Dialogue 
between 
Sir Dicky Marplot 
and 
Jack Freeman 
into which 
Mr. Dennis is introduced by way of 
Postscript ; 
with some 
Observations 
on his late 
Remarks. 
Descriptas servare vices, operumque colores, 
Cur ego, si nequeo, ignoroque, Poeta salutor ? 
Hor. 
London: Printed for T. Warner, at the 
Black Boy in Pater-Noster-Row 1723. 
(Price One Shilling.) 


It would appear that both are written by 
Dennis, though the second does not bear his 
name. It reads like an eighteenth-century 
comedy itself, with an amusing, but openly 
abusive dialogue throughout, and I should 
be much obliged to know the name of the 
writer. It will be observed that both 
pamphlets are printed for the same man, 


and although suggesting by its title that it | 





is a reply to the criticism contained in the 
first, the second pamphlet is really a further 
animadversion on the original play, and 
both were printed and published in the same 
year as the play—1723. 

In the ‘ Postscript’ Dicky Marplot (Sir 
Richard Steele) is made to say to Jack 
Freeman (Mr. Dennis) :— 

‘“Thou Generalissimo of Bear-garden Criticks. 
I and my Victorious Tonsor dare engage thee at 
any weapons. 

There is a foot-note to this :— 

“One Victor, a Barber, wrote a Defence of 
the Conscious Lovers against Mr. D....s.” 

Is there any truth in this? and, if so, who 
was the literary barber? Or is it all just a 
part of the criticism ? 

One is irresistibly reminded throughouts 
by the critic’s handling of his subject, of 
what a ‘smart fellow ” was alleged to have 
said :— 

“Dennis was the fittest man in the world to 
instruct a dramatic writer; for he laid down 
rules for writing good plays, and shewed him 


what were bad by his own.” 
e Wn. NorMAN. 


THROWING A Hat into A Hovusr.—I read 
in ‘County Folk-Lore, Printed Extracts: 
No. 2, Suffolk,’ p. 102, that the following 
“little superstition” attaches to the oil- 
skin headgear used by fishermen :— 

“The sailor, arriving from the North Sea 
at nightfall, may go to his home, where his wife 
is sitting alone, thinking or not of him: just 
opening the door wide enough, he pitches his 
sou’-wester into the room. The true good wife 
will run to the door at once, not minding the 
sou’-wester.” 

The above custom reminds me of the 
following North Lincolnshire story. About 
half a century ago lived a horse-dealer, Z, 
who was far from being the steadiest of men, 
but, nevertheless, a faithful husband. It 
happened, however, that a cousin of his, 
being for a while in Yorkshire, seduced a girl, 
pretending to be Z. Some time later the 
girl was brought by her mother to one of 
the ferries on the Lower Trent, to pass into 
Lincolnshire in search of the faithless lover. 
The mother confided in the ferryman, and 
learnt that Z was a married man. _Dis- 
heartened by this information, she took her 
daughter home. Meanwhile the innocent 
Z heard of their expedition from the ferry- 
man, and went home in trepidation, for 
though neither he nor the ferryman had 
any difficulty in guessing the identity of the 
delinquent, he feared what might happen if 
the two women visited Mrs. Z. Doubtful 
of the reception which might be accorded to 
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him, he, on arriving home, opened the door 
just wide enough to allow him to throw his 
hat into the house, tossed it in, and awaited 
the result. 

A hat thrown down is a challenge to fight 
between man and man. But what are the 
significance and the origin of a husband 
throwing his hat into the room where his 
wife is ? F. H. 


Sir JoHn Pratt, Knicut.—I should be 
very much obliged if any of your readers 
would favour me with some particulars of 
Sir John Platt (a great grandson of Sir Hugh 
Platt) after the sale of his estate at West- 
brook, Surrey, in 1683. 

Le Neve in ‘Pedigrees of Knights,’ &c., 
states that a monument was erected to the 
memory of Sir John at St. Andrew Under- 
shaft Church, London. There is, however. 
no mention of such an erection in the list 
of monuments there. 

The questions I beg to put are: Where 
did Sir John Platt live after the year 1683 ? 
when and where did he die? and what 
were the names of his children who survived 
him ? C. BELEY. 

3, Tor Gardens, W. 


Mary ASTELL.—I am told that some fresh 
particulars have recently been published 
about Mary Astell, the author of ‘ The Serious 
Proposal,’ &c., and should be grateful for 
a reference to these. 

REGINALD BLUNT. 

12, Carlyle Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 


HELMETS OVER MEMORIAL TABLETS.— 
Could any reader tell me of any article 
dealing with the history of the helmets that 
one still finds over memorial tablets in some 
Sussex churches? There are examples at 
Slaugham, Laughton, Broadwater, &c. 

A. J. MrtcHett, Major 
(late) Lancashire Fusiliers. 
9, Fourth Avenue, Hove, Sussex. 


‘LETTERE DEL Sic. GrrotramMo Maaa- 
GNATI.’—In the last few months Messrs. 
Sotheran, 140, Strand, sold a MS. volume 
entitled ‘Lettere del Sig. Girolamo Maga- 
gnatiadiversi.’ Doesany reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
know of its present whereabouts ? 

‘GALERIE DES ArRTs.’—I desire to con- 
sult vol. viii., plate 130, of the ‘ Galerie des 
Arts,’ which appears to be a collection of 
engravings. It is not in the B.M. Catalogue 
under ‘ Paris Periodicals ’ or under ‘ Galerie.’ 
Can any reader give me the full title ? 

J. J. Fant. 


Chesham Bois Common, Bucks. 





Martin Norman.—I venture to ask if any 
of your readers can inform me from whom 
Martin Norman was descended. He was 
probably born between 1740 and 1750 (or 
thereabouts), and was resident in or neat 
Stogursey, Somerset, in the latter part of 
that century. He married a Miss 
Silke. His daughter, Frances Norman, was 
for many years the mistress of a boarding- 
school at Stogursey. Martin Norman farmed 
land in or near Stogursey, and, it is said, 
was also a schoolmaster. He came from 
Devonshire. Was he connected with the 


Normans of Donyatt and Huish Champflower, 


Somerset, from whom the Bridgwater Nor- 
mans came ? Both villages are near Devon- 
shire. AThomas Norman of Huish Champ- 
flower married a Frances Sherman. The 
Rev. John Norman of Bridgwater, according 
to Charles Stanford, in his ‘ Life of Joseph 
Alleine,’ and the author of “A Life of 
Robert Blake, Written by a Gentleman Bred 
in the Family,” married for his second wife 
a daughter of Humphrey Blake, brother of 
the famous admiral. T. 


SourcE oF Quotation WaNTED.—“ The 
morals of to-day are the immorals of yester- 
day and the creed of to-morrow.” es 


ANCIENT Wit AND Humour.—Where can 
one find the subject of wit and humour 
among the ancients adequately discussed ? 
What is especially sought is the present- 
ment of contrasts with modern wit and 
humour. Foreign as well as English works 
might be cited. TRINCULO. 


MANSIONS GIVEN BY THE CRowN.—Some- 
where about three years ago an article 
appeared in one of the magazines enumerat- 
ing and explaining the cases in which the 
Crown or Parliament had granted or voted 
a house (query, and estate) in recognition of 
distinguished naval or military services. 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ oblige me with 
name and date of the publication ? 

Dovetas OWEN. 

Savile Club, W. 


Heart-BurtaL IN Nicues IN CHURCH 
Wauts.—In Fordwich Church, Kent, on 
the east side of, and close to, the south 
door, hardly a foot from the floor, is a heart- 
shaped niche—now without any signs of 
covering stone—which is said to have been 
the depository for the heart of a Crusader. 
A more elaborate niche—also called a heart- 
niche—is in Leybourne Church, Kent. 
‘N. & Q.’ contains many references to heart- 
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burial (1 S. vi. 433; 2 8. xi. 70, 134, 240, 
256, 379; 8S. vi. 364, 386; viii. 241, 363, 
483; 10S. i. 385; 470), which I have read, 
but nowhere do I find any reference to 
separated hearts having been found en- 
tombed in church walls. The heart-shaped 
niche at Fordwich is empty. I have not 
seen that at Leybourne, but from a photo- 
graph I imagine that, too, is ‘“ heartless.” 
Can any reader tell me of other churches 
with similarly traditional niches ? 
J. Harris STONE. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, 


** GADAREILIE.”’ — The following words 
occur in a poem, ‘The Muses Threnodie,’ 
published at Edinburgh in 1638 :— 

His cougs, his dishes, and his caps, 

A Totum, and some bairnes taps ; 

A gadareilie, and a whisle, 

A trumpe, an Abercorne mussell. 
I should be glad if any reader could tell me 
the meaning of the word “ gadareilie.” I 
have hunted through many dictionaries 
(including old Scottish ones), but cannot 
find it. J. G. GRANT. 

15, Bartholomew Road, N.W. 


WitiraAmM McCartnry.—I should be much 
obliged if any of your readers could give me 
any information about the above, who 
appears to have been a surveyor of land in 
Dumfriesshire, and who died in 1793. 

Hucu §S. GLADSTONE. 

Capenoch, Thornhill, Dumfriesshire. 


Raupx Berpy.—Can any reader inform 
me if evidence exists that Ralph Beilby 
(1744-1817), the engraver of seals and 
metals, worked on glass or practised painting 
on glass ? He was Thomas Bewick’s master 
and partner, and engraved extensively on 
copper. W. H. QUARRELL. 


A Sunp14u.—I have a sundial having 
within the inner circle the inscription “ As 
the long hours do pass away, So doth the 
life of man decay.” At the foot of the 
hour-circle is ‘‘ 1630” and “Long liffe 
ye King Charles.”’ In the inner circle are 
a skull and a scythe. 

A similar motto occurs in Mrs. Gatty’s 
‘Book of Sundials,’ 2nd ed., Nos. 28, 29, 
and 30, but I have not met with a senti- 
mental reference to any historical personage. 
Are there any known ? G. D. Lumps. 

63, Albion Street, Leeds. 


CLOCKMAKERS.—Can any one tell me 
when Bartley and Eggert of Bristol lived ? 
I cannot find them in Britten’s book. 

M.A. 





A Fremisn Or Parntinc.—I have a 
good old Flemish oil painting, but cannot 
find out by whom it was painted. The 
subject is a village merrymaking, and on 
the signboard of an inn in the picture is the 
following inscription : ‘‘ Aesabeth Zeldron E 
peintres de son Aer gr. M. E.”” Can any 
reader supply information as to the artist ? 

BONHILL. 


GOODAMEAVY HovusrE, SoutH DEVON.— 
This ancient building, situated near the 
Dewerstone, close to Shaugh, but I believe 
actually in the parish of Meavy, all in South 
Devon, has been in the occupation of the 
family of Scobell (a former Vicar of Bick- 
leigh, South Devon, being a member of it) 
for about a century. I am desirous of find- 
ing out by what family it was previously 


owned, and when a change that has 
proved so lasting was actually made. 
W. 8S. B. H. 


“Gas”? aS A StREET-NAME.—There is a 
Gas Street in Birmingham, and J read in 
The Birmingham Weekly Post, 23 Aug., 
p. 16, that, prior to 1817, there was in that 
street a small gasworks, which was taken 
over by the Birmingham Gas Company on 
its formation. This, I suppose, accounts for 
the origin of the name. Can any of your 
readers supply other instances of the use of 
the word ‘‘ Gas” as a street-name ? 

R. B. P. 





Replies. 


CATHEDRAL BELL STOLEN 
(11 S. viii. 27.) 


An old Japanese instance of a group of 
rogues making away with a ponderous 
temple bell through their cunning occurs in 
the ‘ Konjaku Monogatari,’ written in the 
eleventh century, tom. xxix. ch. xvii. The 
story is to this effect :-— 

“Once, in years gone by, there came in the 
temple Koyadera, province Settsu, a mendicant 
apparently eighty years of age. He begged the 
provost’s indulgence to allow him some days’ 
rest therein because of his excessive fatigue, occa- 
sioned by the long journey which he said_ he 
was making from a western province to the capital. 
The provost fully compassionated the senile 
traveller, yet he hesitated to comply with his 
request, inasmuch as he could not easily put 
himself in mind of a place fit to lodge him. Then, 
regarding the belfry as quite secure against the 
inclemencies of weather, the old man asked leave 
to occupy a mat in its basement until the day of 
his recovery. This entreaty was granted him at 
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once, on condition that he should render the 
temple the service of ringing the bell during his 
stay there—at the same time the provost granting 
as many days’ vacation to the official bell-ringer. 
Two nights thence went on eventless, the old man 
striking the bell at regular hours; but at about 
10 o’clock in the following morning the official 
bell-ringer went to the belfry and found the 
octogenarian prostrate and dead. The news 
soon spread to all members of the community, 
and effected endless murmurs at the provost’s 
imprudence in having caused the temple to incur 
such a trouble—they bade the diocesan folks 
to carry away the corpse, but no one would dare 
perform it, for the then approaching local Shinto 
festival made it a serious breach of the preparatory 
taboo even slightly to touch so unclean an object. 
Thus the corpse remained unmoved till about 
two in the afternoon, when a convent belonging 
to the temple was entered by two warriors, who 
inquired of the clergymen in it whether there was 
seen an octogenary mendicant wandering in its 
vicinity. Upon being answered that actually 
such a one was staying in the belfry till but a few 
hours ago, when he was found suddenly lifeless, 
they avowed it very probable that he was their 
own father, who had recently lost his mind and 
strayed out of home after becoming somehow 
displeased with his wealthy family. They were 
conducted by the provost into the belfry, identified 
their dead parent, and bemoaned the loss quite 
out of their heads, which induced the provost too 
to wail. Then they went off, in order, as they said, 
to make funeral preparations, whereupon the 
provost returned to the convent and told over 
all the heart-rending sight he had just witnessed 
in the belfry, which in its turn moved some of 
the kindhearted listeners to tears. At about‘ 
8 o'clock in the night, some forty or fifty men 
came nigh the belfry ; many of them were under 
arms, and their noise was extraordinary, making 
all residents inthe precincts not stir out of closed 
doors. Only through the tumults and dins the 
former made, the latter could know them to have 
carried the corpse into a distant pine forest, 
struck gongs and chanted the Buddha’s name 
{nembutsu] throughout the night, then, cremated 
it there and withdrawn just before the dawn. 
For thirty days thereafter nobody went near the 
belfry, deeming it unclean for that duration in 
accordance with the then current taboo regula- 
tion. As soon as the term of the taboo had 
expired, _the official bell-ringer went to sweep 
through it, and discovered to his excessive dismay 
that the huge bell had entirely gone. This report 
put the whole chapter in great commotion ; 
some of its members with many diocesan folks 
went to explore the pine forest for it. There 
they found some fragments of the bell scattered 
among cinders of pine wood, which naturally 
led them to conclude that the marauders had 
carried away the bell after fracturing it with the 
help of an intense fire produced over it with the 
pines hewn down upon the spot. Indeed, those 
three scoundrels had played each his own part so 
adroitly—the oldest one feigning death for so 
many hours, and the other two acting as _ his 
devotedly mourning sons—that so many persons 
were sympathetically impelled to weep for their 
pretended loss. Thus the temple Koyadera lost 
its bell, and thence for ever stands without any. 
Moral: Better doubt all others than believe them 





indiscreetly.” 


The following narrative is given in Ki- 
kuoka Beizan’s ‘ Shokoku Rijindan,’ written 
in the eighteenth century, tom. v. pt. x. :— 


“One day in olden times there arrived at the 
convent Chéfukuji, province Tétémi, a yama- 
bushi,* who professed to be utterly needy, ahd 
craved the principal’s contribution towards his pil- 
grimage to Mount Oomine. The latter sarcastic- 
ally replied that there was at his disposal no 
kanet save the huge bell in the belfry just fronting 
them, and he would fain contribute it to his 
purse only if he could take it away single-handed. 
The yamabushi was much pleased with the pro- 
posal. He pushed the bell but once with his 
stick, and instantly it fell down on the ground. 
He handled it without an ado, ran away with it 
as swiftly as a flying bird, and was soon entirely 
lost sight of. Sometime after, the bell was found 
suspended upon a pine at the top of a very in- 
accessible steep on Mount Oomine, where it is to 
be seen in situ to this day, the locality having 
received after it the name ‘ Kanekake’ [Bell- 
hanging].”’ 

Kumacusv MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





PantHeRA (11 8S. v. 91, 177; vii. 381; viii. 
109).—The name “father-in-law,” or “rela- 
tive, was applied by the Babylonians to a 
species of bird, and may have been, as sug- 
gested for révOnp, of totemic origin. It occurs 
in inscriptions of Gudea and Sargon, dating 
from the twenty-eighth and eighth centuries 
B.C. respectively. The latter describes the 
emu tst‘hru—i.e.. “little father-in-law ” 
(=Hebr. Yyyn On)}—as a water-bird, and 
interpreters variously identify it with the 
pelican, the swan, or the flamingo. See 
Eberhard Schrader’s ‘ Keilinschriftliche Bib- 
liothek,’ iii. 61. Jno. MC. 


DERIVED SENSES OF THE CARDINAL 
Powts: “Ricur”’=Sours, “ Lerr”= 
Norra (11 S. vii. 270, 333, 482; viii. 51, 
155, 216).—In Irish they face the east in 
determining this use of the cardinal points. 
The south (deas) is then on the right hand 
(lamh dheas). Deas, O.1. des, dess, means 
“right ” or “ south.” Cf. W. deheu, M. Bret. 
dehou, Corn. dyghow, Lat. dex-ter, Gr. 
Seftds, Skr. dakshina, Goth. taihsva, Lith. 
dasziné, Slav. desini% (“right”). On the 
left hand (ldmh thuathal) is the north, 
tuaidh, O.1. tuath, tuaith, from which comes 
the derivative tuathal, “left,” on the left 





* The Yamabushis are the members of the 
mystic order named Shugendé, whose practice it 
is unceasingly to travel from one sacred mountain 
to another, there to observe their occult rites. 
Cf. J. Collin de Plancy, ‘ Dictionnaire infernal,’ 
Bruxelles, 1845, p. 263, art. ‘ Jamambuxes.’ 

{ This Japanese word has the two meanings 
“money” and “ bell. ” 
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hand, or on the wrong side: ‘na teora 
ammiti thuath-chaecha,” the three crones 
blind of the left eye (Rev. Celt., iii. 176); 
but the ordinary word for “left ”’ in Irish 
is clé (gl. sinister), as an ladmh chlé (“‘ the left 
hand’’). Clé is cognate with the Ind.E. 
J/cleyo (‘‘ to incline ”’). 

The west is in Irish zar or star, which also 
means ‘ behind,” ‘‘ back,” ‘‘ backwards ”’ : 
*‘ ao dul siar,”’ going to the west ; “‘ ag teacht 
an-iar,”’ coming from the west ; “ag tuitim 
siar,” falling behind ; “ iar-bhuille,”’ a back- 
stroke. 

To the front is the east (oir or soir); the 
Orient, an oir-thear, also an domhan shoir 
(pronounced ‘‘ dhown hoir ’’)=“ the Eastern 
world.” Cf. fore, adj., opposed to ‘‘ back” 
or *‘ behind,” and fore, n., ‘* the front.” 

T. O’Nerxut LANE. 

Tournafulla, co. Limerick. 


JOHNSON BrsiioGRapHy (11 S. viii. 87, 
155, 175).—The pretty confident belief ex- 

ressed at the last reference, that Dr. 

irkbeck Hill made no remark in his edition 
of Boswell on the Index to ‘The Rambler,’ 
was wrong. I wrote without the benefit, to 
use Fuller’s phrase, of walking and standing 
libraries. 

The Index is mentioned in the ‘ Life,’ 
iv. 325, ed. Hill, and Mr. Flexman as the 
author (see ‘D.N.B.,’ s. Roger Flexman, 
1708-95). Dr. Hill quotes ‘‘ Shakspeare, 
Mr. William, &c.,” in his note. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


JOSEPH LEMUEL CHESTER’S ‘ WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY REGISTERS’ (11 S. viii. 228).— 
I do not think it has ever been suggested 
that this was published in 1875. Both the 
Harleian Society’s copy and Col. Chester’s 
private copy are, with the exception of 
their titles and half-titles, identical, and it is 
generally understood that the first named 
was ‘‘ the volume for 1875,’ but, of course, 
not completed or published until after May, 
1876. At p. 524 additional baptisms, until 
19 Dec., 1875, are printed. I should like 
to learn what facts Mr. RoBert PirrRPoint 
had in view in writing: “It would appear 
that, strictly speaking, Chester did not edit 
the book ‘for’ the Harleian Society.” 

ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


‘*TRAILBASTON”’ (1] S. viii. 232). — See 
observations by F. M. Nichols, Esq., on the 
administration of the Criminal Law in the 
time of Edward I., including observations on 
the Justices of Trailbaston, in Archwologia, 
xl. 88-105. E. B. 





Booxs on Lonpon: Great CuarT (lI 
S. viii. 232)—‘The Picture of London,’ 
attributed to J. Feltham, was first issued 
in 1802. The Preface begins :— 

‘* Every person who opens this book, will be 
instantly struck with its obvious and indispensible 
utility, and will feel much surprised that no work, 
upon the same practical plan, had hitherto made 
its appearance. 

** Every city and considerable town in Great 
Britain, has, for many years, been provided with 
its pocket-guide, and yet London, a place which 
contains such an infinite number of matchless 
curiosities, was, till the present work, unprovided 
with a MODERN DESCRIPTION, sufficiently prac- 
tical and circumstantial to relieve the embarrass- 
ments, answer the enquiries, and direct the 
pursuits of Strangers and Foreigners.” 

‘The Ambulator,’ described ante, p. 16, 
was evidently not worthy of consideration in 
the opinion of the author of this work. 

Besides the 1802 edition, the British 
Museum contains editions dated 1803, 1806, 
1807, 1813, 1815, 1816, 1818, 1821, 1826, the 
edition for 1813 having manuscript notes. 
The edition for 1803 is in this library. 

John Britton re-edited the twenty-sixth 
edition, the bastard or half-title of which 
reads :— 

‘“The | Original | Picture of London | Re- 
edited by |J. Britton F.S.A. &c. | London | 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown & 
Green. | Paternoster Row.” 

The full title is :— 

‘* The Original | Picture of London, | Enlarged 
and Improved: | Being | A Correct Guide for 
the Stranger, | as well as for the Inhabitant, 
to the | Metropolis of the British Empire, 
together with | A Description of the Environs. 
Monstrous, Marvellous, Prodigious London,— 

| Thou Giant City,—Mighty in thy size and 
power, | Surpassing all that was, or is, or may be. 
| The T'wenty-sixth Edition, | revised and_cor- 
rected to the present time. | London: | Printed 
for | Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
| Paternoster Row.” 
It is a 12mo volume of liv+498 pp., and 
contains :— 
‘** Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, 
with the Borough of Southwark, shewing the 
i ae of the Public Buildings, Parks, Squares, 

Ces 
a map of the Environs of London, and 
numerous illustrations. An Appendix gives 
a list of London bankers with country 
agents, bank directors, East India directors, 
Army and Navy agents, laws relative to 
the Metropolis, law and_ public offices, 
buildings, &c., and an alphabetical list of 
streets. The copy in this library is at- 
tributed to the year 1829. 

Tomas Wm. Hvck. 

Literary and Scientific Institution, 

Saffron Walden. 
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Great Chart appears in Domesday as 


monks, and was then called Certh; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the tenant 
in chief. 

In Philipott’s ‘ Villare Cantianum ’ (1659) 
is an interesting account of the manor and 
its owners from the days of King Cenulfe 
in 788, together with an account of the 
other manors in the parish. 

In 1613 was published (4to) 

““The Windie Yeare, shewing many strange 
accidents that happened, with a _ particular 
relation of what happened at Great Chart in 
Kent.” 

References can also be found in Kil- 
burne’s ‘ Topographie,’ 1659, Dearn’s ‘ Weald 
of Kent,’ Ireland’s ‘History of Kent,’ 
Brittcn and Brayley, and, of course, Hasted’s 
valuable work. There is a short letter by 
**Cantianium ” on the Sidley family of Great 
Chart in The Genileman’s Magazine for 
April, 1795. Wn. NorMAN. 


“The History of London illustrated by Views 

in London and Westminster. Engraved by 
John Woods from Original Drawings by Shepherd, 
Garland, Salmon, Topham, Clarke, Browne, 
Roberts, &c. Edited by William Gray Fearnside 
and (in continuation) by Thomas Harral. London, 
Orr & Co., Amen Corner, 1838.” 
It should be noted that the name of the 
engraver is Woods (not Wood, as often 
printed). Woods was living at Woodland 
Cottage, Pond Lane, Clapton. The book 
was printed by Macintosh of Great New 
Street. Fearnside wrote up to p. 144, and 
then died. Pp. 145-201 were written by 
Harral (not Harrel, as sometimes printed). 

The plates are of the Monument (vignette 
title), King William Street, E.C., West 
India Dock, The Upper Pool, Cheapside, 
Custom House, High Street, Whitechapel ; 
Billingsgate, Southwark, Westminster Hos- 
pital and Abbey, London Bridge, Fish- 
mongers’ Hall, Somerset House, St. Martin’s 
Church, Cumberland Terrace, Interior of 
Westminster Abbey, Mansion House, Leaden- 
hall Street, Post Office, Royal Exchange (2), 
City of London School, Quadrant, Bucking- 
ham Palace; St. James’s Park, Horse 
Guards, Duke of York’s Column, Coliseum, 
St. Katharine’s Hospital (Regent’s Park). 

Britton’s book was entitled :— 

“Tllustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London, with Historical and Descriptive Accounts 
of Each Edifice by J. Britton and A. Pugin, 
Architect, 2 vols., 8vo, 1823-8.” 

Britton and Pugin were friends, and 
Pugin and his pupils did the drawings. 
The undertaking was in equal shares 
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| 
; é | between author, artist, and publisher (Joseph 
being in the possession of the Archbishop’s | 


Taylor). The book was issued in parts. 
The first part was published April, 1823, at 
5s. (small paper). The drawings are very 
carefully executed to scale, and in each case 
a ground plan is given. Historical and 
descriptive accounts accompany each illus- 
tration. In the two volumes there are 143 
illustrations and 708 pages of literary matter. 
Charles Mathews (the actor), George Catter- 
mole, and H. Shaw did some of the drawings. 
Decimus Burton and Joseph Gwilt also con- 
tributed. The plates were engraved by 
Le Keux and others. Brayley wrote a 
part of the letterpress, and Charles Dibdin 
did the accounts of the theatres. The illus- 
trations include churches, theatres, bridges, 
Government offices, clubs, private houses 
(including Uxbridge House and Ashburn- 
ham House), also a number of the then 
newly erected houses in Regent’s Park. 
In 1841 Nattali purchased the stock, plates, 
and copyright, which he afterwards trans- 
ferred to Weale of Holborn, who brought 
out a new edition. 

reat Chart.—I append the following 
notes :— 

‘“The Windie Yeare, shewing many strange 
accidents that happened, with a particular 
elation of what happened at Great Chart in 
Kent,” 4to, 1613. 

‘On the Sidley Family of Great Chart’ (Gent. 
Mag., April, 1795). 

Two local acts, both 7 Geo. III. (1767), one 
dealing with turnpikes, and the other with the 
estates of John Wicker, Esq. 

The Court Rolls of Great Chart, from 
Henry IV. to Elizabeth, are in Lambeth 
Palace. 

See also the two printed Indexes to the 
B.M. Charters and Rolls under ‘Chart.’ 
There is a Parliamentary Survey (Common- 
wealth period) in P.R.O. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


‘The Original Picture of London,’ re- 
edited by J. Britton, F.S.A., &c. London, 
published by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown 
& Green, Paternoster Row (24th ed.). 
‘Dedication’ to the Lord _ Mayor, &c. ; 
dated 1826. Size, 54in.X3}in.; pp. xxxiv 
+495. The book contains Table of Contents 
and full Index, several maps and illustrations, 

Summary of Contents. 

Preface ; Introduction. ‘ 

Chapter I. Outline ; geography ; present dimen- 
sion; history and growth; population, climate, 
diseases. 

Chapter II. History. re a 

Chapter III. Municipal, civil, and military 
establishments. 
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Chapter IV. ‘‘ The Religious Edifices of the 
Metropolis.” 

Chapter V. 
with their Parks,” 
offices. 

Chapter VI. “ Particular Architectural Orna- 
ments: the Squares, Statues, and most embel- 
lished Streets, Bridges, &c.”’ 

Chapter VII. The King, 
Courts ; legal societies, prisons. 

Chapter VIII. Hospitals, almshouses, schools, 


Public buildings, “‘the Palaces 
Parliament and Government 


Parliament, Law 


Ke. 
Chapter IX. S.P.C.K.; S.P.G.; Q.A.B., &c. &e. 
Chapter X. Science and arts societies; lec- 
tures, exhibitions, list of publishers and book- 
sellers ; libraries, list of periodicals, &c. 

Chapter XI. Theatres; ‘‘ Winter Spectacles 
and Summer Spectacles,’’ Vauxhall, &c. 

Chapter XII. Clubhouses, taverns, public con- 
veyances ; markets, &c. 

Chapter XIII. Trading establishments ; 
bazaars ; gas, insurance, and fire offices. 

Chapter XIV. Antiquities; historical houses 
and streets. 

Chapter XV. Environs; short list of villages. 

Chapter XVI. A_ twelve-days’ perambulation 
in London and environs. 

Chapter XVII. Diary of public spectacles, 
amusements, &c. [this is very interesting]. 

Chapter XVIII. List of towns, villages, re- 
markable seals, &c., near London. 

Chapter XIX. Compendium of 
Middlesex. 

Appendix. Bankers, hackney coaches, naval 
and military agents; coals, pharmacy, fairs, &c. 

J. PARSON. 


[Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS—who states that Britton 
received 100 guineas for writing new matter for 
about half the volume, and that this edition, 
though stereotyped, was revised by him in 1827, 
1830, and 1833—also thanked for reply.] 


history of 


‘““SEEN THROUGH GLASS” (11 S. viii. 230, 








252).—TI recollect that in a trial about thirty 
years ago the foreman of the jury solemnly 
asked the judge if the evidence of a witness | 
could be received, as he had seen the occur- | 
rence he deposed to through a window, and 
not “ with the naked eye.” 

A. Cottincwoop LEE. | 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


C. R. Conder in ‘Judas Maccabeus ’ 
{p. 32) writes as follows concerning the 
manner of observation of the new moon by 
the Jews somewhere about the third century 
B.C. -— 

“* The Jews had, properly speaking, no calendar. 
The feasts of trumpets, which celebrated each 
new moon, were regulated by actual observation 
of the crescent. Throughout Palestine, the 
appearance of the slender sickle, which shines so 
brightly in the clear Oriental heaven, was watched 
with eager eyes, and those who first saw it 
hastened to report it to the Beth Din in Jerusalem. 
-...The witnesses were obliged to be men of 
good character, and were very closely questioned 
by the Sanhedrim. If they had only seen a 





reflexion in water, or a doubtful portion of the 
luminary through clouds, or if they had seen the 
new moon through glass, their evidence was dis- 
allowed, and their journey was fruitless. Here, 
probably, we trace the origin of the superstition 
that it is unlucky to see the new moon first 
through glass.”’ 

Conder’s authority seems, from a statement 
in his Preface, to be Surenhusius’s edition of 
the Mishna (or else, possibly, Josephus). 

P. Z. Rounpb. 
8, Linden Mansions, Hornsey Lane, W. 


THE SECOND FoLio oF THE SHAKESPEARE 
Prays, 163’ (11 S. viii. 141. 196. 232).— 
If Str Epwimy Durnine - LAWRENCE will 
refer to 9 S. x. 181, he will find a partial 
collation of the New York Public Library’s 
various Second Folios, which includes allu- 
sion to “ starre-ypointing.”’ 

Cras. A. HERPICH. 

New York. 


Str Epwin Dvurninc-LAWRENCE may 
safely flatter himself that he is the first man 
to discover that when Milton penned the 
expression “‘starre-ypointed”’ or “ starre- 
ypointing pyramid,” he was revealing to 
posterity (in a cryptic fashion) that Bacon 
is the author of the works attributed to 
Shakespeare. But he must not let himself 
be so dazzled by the splendour of his dis- 
covery as to persuade himself that he is the 
first who has discussed the propriety of the 
phrase :— 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Maiti... > 

In ‘ Lectures on the English Language,’ 
by George P. Marsh, edited by Dr. William 
Smith (London, John Murray, 1863), we 
find the matter fully treated in text and 
note on p. 252. 

Text :— 

“The syllabic prefix ge-, regularly used in 
Anglo-Saxon with preterites, and often with past 
participles, as well as in many other cases, long 
retained its ground, and is yet sometimes employed 
in the archaic style of poetry, in the form of a y, 
which, in our orthography, nearly represents the 
probable pronunciation of the Saxon augment. 
Spenser uses this augment very frequently, and 
Thomson often employs it in the ‘Castle of 
Indolence,’ both of them merely for metrical 
convenience. 

Note :— 

‘In Milton it occurs but thrice, and in one of 
these three instances it is applied in a very 
unusual way. In the first printed of Milton’s 
poetical compositions, the Epitaph on Shake- 
speare, we find the lines :— 

What needs my Shakespeare, for his honour’d 
bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 
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Here the syllabic augment y- is prefixed to a 
present participle, a form of which there are very 
few examples, though ilestinde, y-lasting, or 
permanent, occurs in the proclamation of King 
Henry III. referred to in a note on page 225. 
The prefix is rarely applied to any but Saxon 
radicals, and thus y-pointing is a double departure 
from the English idiom. Y-pointed, indeed, is 
found in Robert of Gloucester, and it is possible 
that Milton wrote y-pointed, in which case the 
meaning would be pointed or surmounted with a 
star, like some of the Egyptian obelisks, which 
have received this decoration since they were 
— to Europe, instead of pointing to the 
stars. 
Joun T. Curry. 


“ Ask ’=Tart (11 S. viii. 126, 194).— 
Within the last week TI heard a farmer in 
South Cornwall say, “It’s that wet I shall 
put the yearlings in the house, or they ‘Il get 
the esk.”’ which was explained to me as 
“tightness on the breath.” See. too, s.v. 
*Yox’ in ‘ E.D.D.’ YGREC. 


Sons oF THE CLERGY (11 S. viii. 250).— 
The querist is probably asking for Bishop 
Welldon’s article in The Nineteenth Century, 
February, 1906. In the ‘ D.N.B.’ are 1,270 
names of real celebrities, sons of clergymen 
(exclusive of lesser lights), out of 30,000. 

Mr. A. Birrell writes in an essay on 
Andrew Marvell :— 

_ ‘The best argument for a married clergy is to be 
found, for Englishmen at all events, in the 67 vols. 
of the ‘D.N.B.,’ where are recorded the services 
rendered to the Empire by the ‘ whelps of many a 
country vicarage,’ in religion, philosophy. poetry, 
justice, &c. Parsons’ wives may sometimes be 
trying and hard to explain, but an England without 
the sons of her clergy would be shorn of half her 
glory.” 

WILLIAM BRADBROOK. 
Bletchley. 


{The Rev. FRANK Penny also thanked for reply.] 


Cotour oF Livertss (11 S. viii. 190).— 
For some discussion on this difficult subject 
see ‘The Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ by 
aa Fox-Davies (1909), pp. 73, 386, 404, 

BrioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED: 
Henry CAMPBELL (11 S. viii. 208)—This 
was possibly Henry, s. of Henry Campbell of 
Marylebone, Middlesex, arm. Christ Church, 
matric. 17 Oct., 1792, aged 18; B.A. 1796; 
M.A. 1801. 

(11 S. viii. 248.) 

(2) Jonn WitiiAmM BENNETT.—The dates 
do not quite agree, but can he be identical 
with John William James Bennett, 0.s. John 
of Devonport, gent. (St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxon, matric. 21 June, 1836, aged 23; 
B.A, 1840) ? A. R. Baytey. 
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Inwoop or INwaRD Famity (11 S. viii. 
208, 277).—I reprinted this inquiry in The 
Farnham, Hindhead, and Haslemere Herald, 
and have been favoured with the following 
letter :— 

The Churtwynde, Hindhead, Haslemere, 
Sept. 20, 1913. 

Dear Srr,—Referring to yours in the Herald, 
I find I am descended from the Inwood family of 
Neatham, near Alton, and of Wanborough. 
should be pleased to furnish you with a printed 
copy of pedigree if desired. I am not aware of the 
Inwood arms, but the name is common in this part 
of the country, and I noticed it recently on several 
tombstones in the old churchyard of West Lyss, 
Hampshire. Yours faithfully, 

J. Hawkins JOHNSON. 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


Repcoats (11 §S. viii. 226).—Henry VIII. 
(1543) endeavoured to introduce a regular 
uniform for the whole army, but the practice 
was not really established for a century after 
his death. This regulation clothing was 
to consist of a blue coat guarded with red, 
and a pair of breeches with the right leg 
red and the left leg blue, the latter having a 
red stripe 3 in. broad along the outer seam. 
Every soldier was to have a large St. George’s 
Cross on his coat, and no other emblem 
whatever. 

In the Elizabethan army there was a 
fixed custom of putting all the men belong- 
ing to the same band into a regular uniform ; 
but the only feature common to the whole 
army was the red St. George's Cross 
worn on cassock or jerkin. ‘The levies of 
different years and different shires are 
noted as having worn very different equip- 
ment. Red was not uncommon. In the 
early years of the reign we often hear of 
white coats with the ordinary cross on them. 
An ordinance of 1584 for raising troops for 
Ireland orders the men to be dressed in 
“some motley or other sad green colour or 
russet.”’ 

But, as Prof. Firth says in his ‘ Cromwell’s 
Army,’ pp. 232-4, “the familiar red coat 
is a relic of the New Model, and it was first 
generally adopted in 1645.” At Edgehill 
the regiments of Denzil Holles and Lord 
Robartes in Essex’s army wore red coats ; 
but in battle the two sides were distinguished 
simply by the fact that the Parliament men 
wore orange scarves, and those of the King 
red. Gradually, however, greater uniformity 
in the colour of the soldiers’ clothing became 
the rule amongst the Parliamentarians. 
At the relief of Newark in March, 1644, we 
hear of the Norfolk Redcoats. About the 
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same date there is a bill for supplying Col. 
Montagu’s regiment, raised in Cambridge- 
shire, with red coats faced with white. 
The regiments raised in Essex were dressed 
in red coats lined with blue. Another regi- 
ment had red coats faced with blue. Finally, 
Manchester’s own men had green coats 
faced with red. It is evident. then, that 
by 1644 red coats must have been the pre- 
vailing wear in the army of the Eastern 
Association, although they were not uni- 
versal. 


On the formation of the New Model in 
1645 the whole of Fairfax’s army was, from 
the first, dressed in red. The newspaper 
called Perfect Passages, published 7 May, 
1645, says: ‘“‘The men are Redcoats all, 
the whole army only are distinguished by 
several facings of their coats.” As Fairfax’s 
own colours were blue, his regiment wore 
blue facings. From the contract made in 
October, 1649, for the clothing of the army 
in Ireland, we learn that the coats were of 
** Venice colour red,’’ and the breeches “‘ of 
grey or other good colour.” 

Throughout the Protectorate the same 
colour was used. The troops sent by Crom- 
well to Flanders in 1657 were equipped with 
new red coats on leaving England; and in 
November, 1658, Protector Richard gave 
all the foot soldiers about London ‘ new 
red coats trimmed with black” to wear at 
his father’s funeral. In the literature of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate ‘‘ red- 
coat” and “soldier”? are used as synony- 
mous terms. Cf. ‘The Red-Coat’s Cate- 
chism,’ 4to, 1659. A. R. BAayLey. 


Miss GUINEY is somewhat belated in 
her effort ‘‘ to explode the myth that William 
of Orange first devised, or adopted, red as 
the British warrior’s official hue.” If she 
had referred to the ‘N.E.D.’—the R parts 
appeared some few years ago—-she would 
have found under ‘ Redcoat’: ‘In the 
Civil War commonly applied to the Parlia- 
mentary troops or some regiments of them, 
though each side had red-coated soldiers.” 
The first quotation given for “ redcoat ”’= 
soldier is so early as 1520. 

G. L. APPERSON. 


White coats for soldiers were certainly 
in use much earlier than the Civil War. 
I am under the impression that illuminated 
MSS. show Edward III.’s soldiers in France 
wearing white coats with a red St. George’s 
Cross ‘“‘ before and behind.” This was the 
uniform of the royal troops in Henry VIII.’s 
reign, and numerous allusions to it are to 





be found—eg., ‘Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII.,’ vol. xi., No. 1086, the white 
coats of the royal troops; vol. xii. pt. i., 
No. 306 red crosses upon the breast and 
back. I suppose the uniform was derived 
from the banner of St. George. 

Is it possible that in Charles I.’s army the 
ordinary levies wore the old white uniform, 
while the troops raised by particular gentle- 
men usually wore red? Both the instances 
given by Miss Gurney in her interesting 
paper occur in the case of picked bodies of 
men, and to them may be added the follow- 
ing from the Duchess of Newcastle’s ‘ Life 
of William, Duke of Newcastle,’ bk. iii. pt. i. : 

** Amongst the rest of his army, My Lord had 
chosen for his own regiment of foot, 3,000 of 
such valiant, stout and faithful men (whereof 
many were bred in the moorish grounds of the 
Northern parts) that they were ready to die at 
My Lord’s feet, and never gave over, whenso- 
ever they were engaged in action, until they had 
either conquered the enemy, or lost their lives. 
They were called Whitecoats, for this following 
reason: My Lord being resolved to give them 
new liveries, and there being not red cloth enough 
to be had, took up so much of white as would 
serve to clothe them, desiring withal their patience 
until he had got it dyed; but they impatient of 
stay, requested My Lord, that he would be pleased 
to let them have it undyed as it was, promising 
they themselves would dye it in the enemy’s 
blood: which request My Lord granted them, 
and from that time they were called White- 
Coats.” i 

Obviously, the rest of the Duke’s forces 
were red, or ‘‘ White-Coats’’ would not 
have been a distinctive title. 

M. H. Dopps. 


To the interesting notes of Miss L. I. 
GUINEY may be added the following explicit 
statements as to the colour of the coats 
worn by the soldiers of the Parliament, 
each excerpted from the Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of 
Charles I. 

Writing on 13 Sept., 1642, to a friend in 
London, Nehemiah Wharton, an officer in 
the Parliamentary army, told how “a 
countryman ” had brought him news of a 
‘base priest” some six miles distant, and 
added: ‘‘ The countryman I clothed with a 
soldier’s red coat, gave him arms, and made 
him my guide.” But in the same letter 
Wharton referred to the “base blue-coats 
of Colonel Cholmly’s regiment,’’ which is 
proof that all the soldiers were not clad 
alike. 

On 19 March, 1644/5, the Committee of 
both Kingdoms addressed some instructions 
to the Committee of Essex relative to the 


‘ recruiting of a thousand soldiers, command- 
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ing that “‘the men so impressed be com- 
modiously provided, as has formerly been 
the practice, with 1000 red coats faced with 
blue.” Attached to this order is a table 
which implies that the colour of the soldiers’ 
coats varied according to the counties to 
which they belonged; but, unfortunately, 
the column headed ‘Colour of Coats’ is 
‘not filled up. H. C. S. 


Cromwell dressed the soldiers he sent to 
assist France against Spain in red uniforms ; 
and Major-General Morgan, their com- 
mander, in his account of the Battle of the 
Dunes and the capture of Dunkirk, refers to 
them as ‘‘ the red-coats.”’ 

Howarp 8. PEARSON. 


In the accounts of the Churchwardens of 


‘St. Helen’s, Abingdon, 1644-5 :— 


“Tt. Pd. for making 14 graves for 14 of ye Lieu- 
‘tent. Coll. souldiers of ye redcoats, 7s.” 


R. J. FyNMoreE. 


Rosin Hoop Romances (11 8. viii. 203).— 
Mr. W. A. Frost might be interested in 
Martin Parker’s ‘True Tale of Robbin 
Hood,’ in verse, published in 1632, and 
reprinted in Child’s ‘ Collection of Ballads’ ; 
and in the anonymous ‘ History of George 
a Green,’ dated 1706, but running back to 
an earlier period, reprinted in Thoms’s 
‘Collection of Early Prose Romances.’ If 
he cares for foreign literature on the subject, 
he should see the Dumas romances ‘ Robin 
Hood, le Proscrit,’ and ‘Le Prince des 
Voleurs.’ 

In the field of drama he will find the 
Robin Hood story often retold—from the 
fragment dating from before the year 1475, 
reprinted by Child, down to Alfred Noyes’s 
‘Sherwood’ of 1911. I have myself col- 


lected much information concerning Robin 


Hood in the drama, and my list of works 
includes numerous plays, masques, operas, 


-extravaganzas, &c., many of them anony- 


mous, but many also known by their authors’ 
Among these authors are Greene (?), 
Peele, Munday, Chettle, Jonson, Arne and 
Burney (?), M. Mendes, F. G. Waldron, 
L. MacNally, O’Keeffe, J. Hodgkinson, 
R. Lacy, J. R. Planché, G. Linley, E. Fitzball, 


-J. Oxenford, F. C. Burnand, R. Reece, 


F. Hall, H. B. Smith, and Tennyson. To 
the drama, moreover, we are indebted for 


-@ by no means unimportant feature in the 
‘development of the Robin Hood story as 


we know it to-day, for it is, I believe, in 
the anonymous play ‘Looke about You,’ 
printed in 1600, and in Munday’s ‘ Downfall 





of Robert, Earle of Huntington,’ and 
Munday and Chettle’s ‘Death of Robert, 
Earle of Huntington,’ both published in 
1601, that we have early, if not our earliest, 
presentations in literature of Robin Hood 
as a man of noble birth. 


H. G. Emery. 
Philadelphia. 


SMUGGLING QUERIES (11 S. viii. 209, 257). 
—Mr. Bay ey is quite correct. The word 
*‘skellum ” was in the time of the Civil 
War particularly applied to the character of 
Sir Richard Grenville (d. 1658). ‘‘A True 
relation of a brave defeat given by the forces 
in Plimouth to Skellum Greenvile”’ is the 
title of a tract in the Grenville Library 
at the British Museum. It is stated in the 
‘D.N.B.’ that “‘ Parliament proclaimed him 
traitor, rogue, villain, and skellum.”’ 

Grenville is so called in Nehemiah Wal- 
lington’s ‘ Historical Occurrences,’ ii. 253, 
255, but the editor was unacquainted with 
his appellation, and at the first of these refer- 
ences she queried the expression “Skellum 
Grenville’ as possibly an error for Sir 
Kenelm Grenville. W. P. Courtney. 


Sir Richard Grenville, younger brother 
of Sir Beville Grenville, and one of Charles I.’s 
generals in the Western campaign, which 
ended in February, 1646, was so detested 
by the Parliamentarians, whose cause he 
had originally espoused, that his name was 
seldom mentioned in their contemporary 
journals without the prefix ‘ Skellum,” 
signifying renegade or villain. 

ALFRED F. Rospsrys. 


SEvEeR oF Merton: BisHop “SEVER” OF 
DuruHam (11 S. viii. 181, 238, 276).—The 
‘D.N.B.’ contains a useful summary of the 
areer of Bishop William “‘Sever,’’ under the 
surname ‘ Senhouse.’ 

Born at Shincliffe, he entered the Bene- 
dictine Order. On 11 March, 1467/8, he was 
ordained sub-deacon in St. Mary’s Abbey, 
York, where he became abbot in 1485. He 
was elected Bishop of Carlisle in 1489, and 
was consecrated in the following year. He 
died in 1505, and was buried at St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York. (The ‘D.N.B.’ gives a list of 
references. ) 

In ‘Symeon of Durham,’ in the list of the 
Bishops of Durham, occurs the following :— 

“TDate of election] 1502 — [name] William 
Senewze—{date] dies mensis 15 Octobris, Anni 
Christi 1502—[duration] Anni 2 vel 3—{death] Dies 
Mensis 14 Maii, prius translatus a sede Carleolensi 
ad ecclesiam Dunelmensem, et etiam per litteras 
patentes Henrici vii regis, anno regni sui 18, die 
14 Maii, Anni Christi 1505.” 
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The ‘D.N.B.’ has apparently overlooked 
this. 

Again, F. Godwin, ‘[De Presulibus Angl.] 
inter Episcop. Dunelm.,’ p. 156, 
“speaking of William ‘ Sever,’ se of Durham, 
in 1502, mistakes him to be our Henry Sever, Warden 
of Merton College and Provost of Eton.’ 
And I think the ‘D.N.B.’ is right in dis- 
crediting his relationship with Henry Sever, 
and in placing him among the Cumberland 
family of Senhouse (Senews or Senuz), “a 
later member of which, Richard Senhouse, 
became, like William, bishop of Carlisle.” 

‘The Diocesan History of Durham’ 
(S.P.C.IX., p. 204), quoted by your corre- 
spondent J. T. F., is certainly wrong in 
attributing to him the three great offices 
formerly held by Henry Sever. The mistake 
doubtless arises out of the old confusion 
between the two names. ‘Sever’ was 
not Bishop William’s true surname. What 
arms he bore I do not know, but am grateful 
to J. T. F. for his suggestion of looking for 
them in Surtees’s ‘ History’ among the 
plates of episcopal seals. I have not the 
book by me ; perhaps some other reader has. 

The question remains, Who was Dr. 
Henry Sever (d. 1471), Chancellor of Oxford 
University, first Provost of Eton, Warden 
and ‘Second Founder ” of Merton, and 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c. ? 

GEORGE SEAVER. 
Thurnby Vicarage, Leicester. 


Ocraconat Mreretrnc-Hovusss (11 S. vii. 


27, 72, 173, 238, 417).—One such exists 
in this city, the Octagon Congregational 


Chapel in Stockport Road, a structure of 

solid masonry and attractive appearance, 

and so called from its peculiar form, which 

certainly ensures better visual and acoustic 

facilities to worshippers than obtain in pillar- 

lined churches. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


** Farry-Tares ” (11 S. viii. 249).—When 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s ‘ Contes des Fées ’ were 
translated into English, they were called 
‘Tales of the Fairies.’ But this formula 
was rather cumbrous, and before long it 
was converted into the shorter and neater 
‘Fairy Tales.’ If Lowndes is consulted, 
it will be seen that in 1750 there was pub- 
lished in two volumes “ A New Collection 
of Fairy Tales, none of which were ever 
before printed,” the authorship of which 
was attributed to Mr. Henry Brooke, who 
first issued it in Dublin under the title of 
“A New System of Fairery.’ Since then a 
vast number of collected fairy -tales have 


been published, the bibliography of which | 





would be both curious and interesting, but 
my present object is to show that the term 
was in use long before the time of Lockhart 
or Tennyson. 

If an earlier quotation than that from 
‘Aylmer’s Field’ is required, it may be 
found in Ritson’s ‘ Fairy Tales,’ which was 
published posthumously in 1831. In a note 
on Bishop Corbet’s poem, ‘The Fairys 
Farewell,’ Ritson, who died in 1803, wrote : 

‘* Posterity would have been much more indebted 
to this witty prelate for a few of gaffer Churnes 
fairy-tales than for all the sermons his lordship 


ever wrote.” 
W. F. Pripeavux. 


In 1817 two sma!! volumes were pub- 
lished entitled ‘‘ Fairy Tales, translated from 
the French of the Countess d’Anois.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


2? 


The ‘N.E.D.’ mentions ‘“ Faerie-tale 
under the archaic form ‘ Faerie,’ but sup- 
plies no quotation. The British Museum 
Catalogue gives the following book-titles 
and their dates: “Robin Goodfellow, a 
Fairy Tale written by a Fairy, &c. London, 
1770." Another edition, 1815. ‘‘ Fairy 
Tales, containing the Stories of Cinderella, 
Little Red Riding Hood, &c.”’ (Edinburgh, 
1810?) Another edition, 1817. 
Tom JONEs. 


AutTHors WANTED (11 S. viii. 247).— 
In Charles Mackay’s ‘Thousand and One 
Gems of English Poetry,’ at p. 76, is a poem 
of eight verses entitled ‘The Fairy Queen,’ 
dated 1635, and described as anonymous, 
the first verse of which is there given as 
follows :— 

Come follow, follow me, 

You fairy elves that be: 

Which circle on the greene, 

Come follow Mab your queene. 
Hand in hand let’s dance around, 
For this place is fairye ground. 


JoHN B. WAIrNEWRIGHT. 


The lines commencing 
To do him any wrong was to beget 
A kindness from him 
are attributed to Tennyson in Wood’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Quotations’ (London, Warne & 
Co., 1906). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


THE SMALLEST SQuaRE IN Lonpon (11 8. 
viii. 126, 174).—I was answerable for one 
of these, with its enclosed green in front of 
the crescent, when erecting Egerton Place 
in 1902. Haroup MAtet, Colonel. 
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Hotes on Books. 


Place-Names of South-West Yorkshire. By Ar- 
mitage Goodall. (Cambridge University Press.) 


TuE Preface to this important addition to the 
history of place-names shows what a labour of 
love the work has been to Mr. Goodall. He had 
been accumulating the material during the last 
seven or eight years, and ‘‘ it owes its existence 
to the interest aroused during journeyings— 
almost daily—in and about the northern part 
of the district dealt with.” Rivers are included, 
and in ‘‘ an area covering less than half the Riding 
is alist of about 1,500 names. So as to secure 
the advantage arising from comparative methods, 
names have frequently been considered in groups ; 
and, in order to make the work as valuable as 
possible from the historical point of view, an 
attempt has been made to put on record every 
existing name where such elements as by, thwaite, 
thorpe, and scholes are involved.” 

It is surprising that the scientific study of 
place-names in our country is quite modern, 
and that nearly all the really helpful works on 
the subject have been published during the 
present century. 

Mr. Goodall expresses his gratitude to many 
friends for personal assistance, but chief of all 
is the late Prof. Skeat, ‘‘ whose unrivalled stores 
of knowledge and experience were willingly placed 
at my disposal on several occasions.” 

Mr. Goodall conducts his inquiry on historical 
methods, and his first step is to discover as far as 
possible early records of the names to be con- 
sidered. He shows how attractive is the story 
of gradual development, and takes York as an 
example, which he traces from its name Eburac, 
two thousand years ago, until it became Yorwick, 
and finally York. But while York provides an 
example of continuity, Whitby gives one of 
entire change. In the seventh century Bede 
records the name as Streaneshalch. ‘“ But in 
the opening words of a twelfth-century document 
dealing with the foundation of the Abbey we 
find its situation described as ‘in loco qui olim 
Streoneshale vocabatur, deinde Prestibi appel- 
labatur, nunc vero Witebi vocatur.’ 

“Thus the Angles described the site of the 
Abbey as Streoneshalc, while under the Danes 
it was called Prestebi, the opposite bank of the 
Esk being Witebi. At a later date Prestibi 
became subordinate to Witebi, and finally was 
altogether superseded by it; and so to-day 
Whitby reigns supreme.” 

As showing the limitations of place-names Mr. 
Goodall instances Yorkshire, where ‘‘ we must not 
expect such examples of poetic appropriateness 
as are occasionally found among the Celtic 
peoples. We shall not find, as in Ireland, a 
brook called ‘little silver.’ We shall discover 
little of the heroic, the romantic, or the legendary. 
Indeed, there will be much that is frankly pedes- 
trian, for the chief characteristic of our English 
place-names is to describe the simplest facts in the 
simplest way.” 

Another characteristic to be noted is ‘the 
profound difference between names of modern 
creation and hose which came down from ancient 





times. The latter were never merely conven- 
tional, like our modern Bellevues and Clare- 
monts; they were the offspring of the automatic 
operation of the human mind, and possessed in 
every case a meaning, at once simple, appropriate, 
and well defined.” 

Among trees mentioned, the oak, thorn, holly, 
and hazel are the most frequent; while under 
the form “‘ aller,’? which is Anglian, and ‘‘ owler,”’ 
which is Scandinavian, the alder also is very 
common. Other trees which occur occasionally 
are the elm, yew, birch, willow, maple, poplar, 
and aspen. Quite a number of places are designated 
by a simple tree-name. Chief among the wild 
animals was the wolf, referred to in at least eight 
names, such as Woolley, Wooldale, Woolrow, 
and Woolgreaves. The hart also has given rise 
to several names. The two places called Earn- 
shaw bear witness to the former existence of 
eagles; and the two called Brockholes to the 
presence of the badger, which was formerly called 
the brock. 

The book is divided into sections treating 
respectively the Anglian element, the Scandi- 
navian element, and the Celtic, Roman, Norman, 
and modern elements. There is an alphabetical 
list of names, with early forms and explanations. 

Mr. Goodall closes his Introduction with these 
modest words: ‘* All that can be hoped for in the 
present attempt is that it may prove sound in its 
general principles, and that, in spite of short- 
comings, it may show elements of solid value.” 

‘Place-Names of South-West Yorkshire’ is a 
work of “solid value,” and we are glad to see that 
the Cambridge University Press has in prepara- 
tion a companion volume entitled ‘ Place-Names: 
of Nottinghamshire,’ by Dr. H. Mutschmann. 


Archeologia Ailiana. (Newcastle-on-Tyne, Reid 
‘o.) 


Tus is the ninth volume of the Third Series of 
the miscellaneous tracts published by the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle. Facing the title 
is a likeness of Dr. Hodgkin, who joined the 
Society in 1865, and was an active member until 
his death. The obituary notice by Dr. Dendy 
speaks of “‘ his cheery presence, his ready power 
of expression, and the vivid imagination with 
which he conjured up the life of the past.” He 
died on the 2nd of March last, at the age of 82, 
and on the following day a long memoir of him 
appeared in The Times. He was connected by 
birth and marriage with members of the Society 
of Friends in every part of England. 

The papers read include ‘ Pre-Conquest Dis- 
coveries at Greatham Church,’ by the Rev. 
Edgar Boddington, the vicar. Mr. Boddington 
states ‘‘that while the discoveries are not in 
themselves numerous, they have the merit of 
variety, and they supply one more definite link 
in the chain of evidence already accumulated 
both of pre-Norman and of early Norman work 
in the southern area of the county of Durham.’” 
Mr. Richard Welford read a paper on ‘ Newcastle 
Assemblies,’ and the Rev. Matthew Culley one on 
‘ Akeld Tower.’ 

Dr. C. Clark Burman gave a report of the 
examination of human remains from an ancient 
British grave discovered at High Buston, North- 
umberland, on 18 October, 1912. Dr. Burman 
states that ‘“‘ the collection of bones forwarded 
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to me for examination undoubtedly represents 
the remains of two individuals of different ages, 
height, and muscularity”’; but he was not pre- 

ared to give a definite opinion as to the sex of 

oth. One, he was convinced, was a male; he 
estimated the stature at 5ft. 4in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
So far as is known, no prehistoric interment 
has ever been found in the township of High 
Buston, although some three fields’ breadth to the 
south, in a field called Hilly Low in Low Buston, 
there was found in 1815 an urn, now in the 
museum at Alnwick. 

Mr. P. Newbold read a paper on the excavations 
on the Roman Wall at Limestone Bank. No 
coins or objects of metal were turned up, but the 
pottery, though scanty, was sufficiently distinctive 
to give a rough date for the period of construction, 
which falls somewhere in the third century A.D., 
and probably in the second half of the century. 

Dr. Richardson’s subject was the Bishopric of 
Durham under Anthony Bek, 1283-1311. The 
bulk of the material for the history of Bishop 
Bek’s rule will probably long remain in MS. 
The more important parts of it are in the archives 
of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. This 
treasury is “particularly rich in documents 
bearing on the bishop’s quarrels with the monks, 
and with his and their relations to the Pope.” 
There are also documents in the Record Office 
and in the British Museum. Dr. Richardson 
gives a bibliography of sources. His paper 
occupies 140 pages. 

There is a Report on the continuation of the 
Corstopitum excavations. These were begun 
early in July last year, and the filling-in was not 
completed till after the middle of October. 
Several buildings were found, and “‘ further light 
was thrown on the industries of Corstopitum 
by the discovery of a pottery, with a large 
quantity of fragments of a coarse ware, evidently 
manufactured on the site from local clay, and 
of a series of small smithies, in which iron arrow- 
heads and other articles had been made. The 
flarger finds included an altar, fragments of two 
inscribed slabs, and a few pieces of sculpture. 
Bronze objects were not very plentiful, but a 
statuette of Mercury, found during the filling-in, 
was the best thing of its class yet discovered on 
the site.’? The coins found during 1912 are held 
over for collective treatment with those which 
may be found in the present year’s excavations. 

This interesting volume, which is full of illus- 
trations and plans, closes with Part III. of the 
Rev. William Greenwell’s manuscript catalogue 
of Durham seals, collated and annotated by 
Mr. C. Hunter Blair. 


THE best articles in the October Nineteenth 
Century are political and social rather than 
literary. Of the two papers on Irish affairs, Sir 
Henry Blake’s ‘ How is Civil War to be Averted ? ’ 
concludes, after a lengthy survey of possibilities, 
with the counsel to withdraw the present Home 
Rule Bill and call a conference between opposing 
forces; and Sir Bampfylde Fuller’s ‘ A Psychological 
View of the Irish Question’ begins with an ana- 
lysis of Irish characteristics, and proposes for the 
present situation the rather original solution 
of a parliament to each province. Mr. Kennedy 
has a paper ‘ What the Workmen Think,’ which, 
to be as effective as it deserves to be, seems to 
us to need somewhat fuller documentation. 





One of the most interesting things in the number 
is Capt. A. H. Trapmann’s account of the short, 
but inconceivably terrible campaign between the 
Greeks and the Bulgarians last July. The writer 
was a war correspondent with the Greeks, and 
narrates what he witnessed with his own eyes. If 
the Greeks, indeed, are what he describes them 
to be—and it seems difficult to gainsay—it is good 
to think that the world holds such men. Mr. 
Harold F. Wyatt recounts well, if a little heavily, 
the story of Senlac and what led up to it, and 
pleads—not, we think, without reason—for some 
memorial to be erected in Westminster Abbey to 
Harold. Mr. Darrell Figgis has much to say that 
is worth saying of ‘Some Recent Notable Novels,’ 
though he seems not quite exempt from the foible 
of taking his subject too seriously—a foible juts 
now rather conspicuous in criticism, and one 
which has the effect of making the reader turn 
frivolous. We liked Mr. Francis Gribble’s ‘ Denis 
Diderot,’ rather slight though it is, better than 
most of the French sketches from his pen that we 
have recently read. Miss Sydney Phelps gives us 
another of her charming and sympathetic sketches 
of her London friends; and Miss S. Macnaughtan 
has an essay on humour which, somehow, does not 
enlighten us on the subject nearly so satisfactorily 
as do some of her other works. 


WE have received the following from the 
Secretary of the Historical Medical Museum :— 

“In response to numerous requests it has been 
decided to defer the closing of the Historical 
Medical Museum until October 31st. During the 
month of October it will remain open from 10 A.M. 
to 6 P.M. daily, and from 10 a.m. to 1 P.M. on 
Saturdays. After this date it will be closed for 
a few months for rearrangement as a Permanent 
Museum. It is proposed to reopen the Museum 
in its permanent form in the spring of next 
year. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub. 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries pri vately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
vs in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to Bead the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


Mr. Jonun Lane.—Forwarded to S. H. A. H. 

Mr. A. R. BayLey writes: “ VERA will find the 
reference inquired for in Mrs. Stopes’s edition of 
the Sonnets published by the De La More Press 
(Alexander Moring, Ltd.) in 1904, p. 208.” 
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